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v. J. ^cott Eleaentary School received local and 
Federal funds for compensatory programs during the 1972*73 schcol 
year. The purpose qf tpis report is to evaluate the coapensatcry 
programs as they were iKpleaented in t.he school and io analyze 
possible benefits to the ^neral schoal prograa in tens of the goals 
and* objectives defined by the faculty. Results cf standardized tests 
administered throughout the school vere observed tc denote the \ 
general standing of all pupils and to relate achieveaent to past 
per^oraance, expected p^r^f oraance, and per pupil expenditures. The 
priaary focus of the educational prograa at Scott Eleaentary was on 
the teaching of reading. This eaphasis vas shared by the special 
prograts, including* the Coaprehensive instructional Prcgraa, Title I, 
^^^leaentary Secondary Education Act, ajid the Career pppcrtimitics 
Program. Enrol laent at Scott in the beginning of the schccl year vas 
593 pupils in kindergctxten through the seventh grade. A nev addition 
to the school in 1971 added cluster classrocas to the self *coA\ained 
units. Use of the clusters by various grade levels shifts froa year 
tQ year as determined by the needs of the pupils. A special class for 
the Bultihandicapped vas also in its second year of operation this 
year. In al^ there vere 12 self -^contained clai^rocas and tvo cluster 
classrooas plus a class for the deaf, a cla^s for the 
aultihandicapped, a class for the educable aentally retarded, and a 
Borning and afternoon kindergarten. (Author/JfS) 
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W. J. Scx)tt Elementary School received local and federal ^ 
funds for compensatory programs during the 1972-73 school >^ar. 
Receipt of the funds was contingent on the. poor reading achievenn^nt 
of many of the pupils and the low-income status of their families. 
Use of. the fuf^ds was outlined in the grant proposal where t^ehavioral 
objectives for the participants were also clearly stated. The 
purpose of thi« report Is to evaluate the compensatory programs 
as they were implemented in the school and to analyze possible 
benefits to the gafieral school program in terms of the goals and 
objectives defined by the faculty,. Results of ^standardized tests ^ 
administered throughout tht school wer6"observed to denote the 
gcrfcral standing of all pupils and^to Relate achievement to p«st 
performance » expected performance, and per pupil expenditi>res\* 

II. INTRODUCTION 



The Scott Elementary School community is located in the 
northwest section of the city and is bounded on the north by 
Bolton Road, on the south by Magnolia Cemetery, oh the west ^ • 
by Jackson Tarkway^and pn the east by the Georgia Power Tramsmission 
Line and M^ry George Avenue. Available housing consists mainly --^ " 
of federally-and privately-owned low- rent apartments, including 
Hollywood Courts. Butler "Y*\ Village, and Flipper Temple 'Apartments . 
Less* than ten per cent of the pupil population live* in single- 
family dwellings . 

Approximately fifty nine per cent of the pupils came from 
families whose incomes were $2,000 or less. Another ten. per 
cent of the pupUs* families had incomes between $2,000 arid $3,000. 
Eighty-five per cent of the enrollmefnt qualified for free or reduced- 
price lunches. Coupled with low achievement in reading and 
poor self-image, the financial status of the children's families ^ 
made the school eligible to receive Title I funds in 1972-73 as 
they had recfeiveVl them in previous years. Use of the funds 
was directed toward the improvement of reading skills of the 
most educationally deprived pupils as directed by Title I guidellhes. 

Enrollment at Scott in th^ beginning of the school year was 
593 pupils in kindergarten through the seventh grade^. The 
number of Caucasian pupils decreased by more than half over 
last year so that this year there were six whit^^ pupils in an 



otherwise all black pupil population. Migration of pupils into 
and out ut the school had t>een. quite frequent, causing mobility 
indices of ..31 and .44 for the past two years. The index of 
.1972-73 remained high, but did not exceed that of the previous 
year^^ Attendance has avA^ag^d around 90^per cent for the entire 
schdial for the previous two years and remained at 90 per cent 
for 1972-73. * 

A new addition to the school in 1971 added cluster classrooms 
to the stjlf* contained, units. Use of the clusters by various grade 
levels shifts from year to year as determined by the needs of 
the pupils. A special class for the multlhandicapped was also 
in its second year of ofHsratfon this year. In all there were 
twelve self- contained cla^sroomft and two cluster classrooms plus 
a class for the deaf, a class ior the multlhandicapped, a class 
for the, educable mentally retarded (EMR)« and a morning and 
afternoon kindergarten. 

The primary focus of the educational program at Scott Elementary 
was on the teaching of reading i - This empl)asl9 was shared by « 
the special program^, including the Comprehensive Instructional 
Program. Title I. and the Career Opportunities Program. Since 
the standard achievement test scores In reading had averaged 
two or more years behind the norms . the emphasis was well 
placed. As the most Important area of concern, reading also 
commanded the attention of the goals end objecti^vcs designed • 
by the taculty for evaluation, especially In grades one. two, 
and three where basic skills must be accjulr^d for futur^ school 
sugcess. Objectives were also -defined for the fourth grade in 
'order to follow all the pupils for whom objectives were written 
for 1971-72. 



♦ t 

Tt\f£ following personal and academic needs of the pupils 
were idenliiied by the faculty lor the 1971-72 school prospectus. 
They were re-examined and supplemented as follows to receive 
continued attention and emphajis during the new school year 
(1972-731. 

A. Acquisition ot basic reading sKill:>. including re4dipess 
skills, word ^ittack skills, and sight vocabulary. 

B. Development ot communiCi^tion skills, including listening, 
speaking, and writing skills. 

C. Application ol-^readmg skills for imprcxed understanding 
alK)ut written materials. 

D Acquislion of basic information and understanding about 
Si ll identifzcatKJn and concepts of time . 

L. Development basic aiitfimlnic skills . 

Ft Enrichhient experiences to broaden their cultural outlook 
and to enhance academic achievenjent . 

G. iMor^^posi^ve feelings aoout self-wort>i. 

H. Parents who are n)ore cognizant of and involved in their 
school activities, 

I. Improved diet and healtJi care services. 
J. Improved s(j^ht>o! attendance habits 
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' Pv. g£)ALS 

« 

The primiiry goal of Scott Elementary School continued to 
be in regHid to the improvement of reading. The instructional 
^rograrr. >^icied to increase the children's reading capabilities 
by providing *a reading ^ragrarr which was directed toward the 
development of 'skiljs in woxd attack, vocabulaVy , and apprehension, 
the primary goal k^s supported by the following additional goals' 
whi^h also guided thQ program of the previoys year. 

I. 

A. To pru'/ide vicarious enrichment experiences for the 

^ children through movies, filmstrips, community resources, 

m.usic and art.* 
«" 

B. To enhance positive leeling^ about self-worth through 
successTuI learning expe^^i&nces . 

C. To strengthen home-school relatiorts by providing the 
opportunity and guidance lur parents to organize and 
irrplement their own parent involvem«nt prggram. 

S 

L. To improve the overall percentage of attendance for the 
totaf pupil population. ' . ^ 



V. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



The hjllowing objectives were dettirniflied to measure the 
success of the pupils ufcider the general instructional program. 
Evaluation instruments were carefully examined so that realistic 

oijjtx.tives c6uJd be set. 

First G radt3 * 

A. Those pupils in the top group will have completed subtests 
A3 through C2 of the Comprehensive Instructional Program 
iClV) tt sts with 80 per cent accuracy by the fin^il administration 
of the tests . 

Those pupils in the se( i»nd group will have complet';d 
subtests Al through C:2 ol the CIF UhU with 60 per cent 
iiccuracy by the fjiial iuiniinistration of the tests. 
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C. Seventy per cent ol the pupiis will have completed CIP 
subtests Al through A8 with -9(1 per cent accuracy by 
the third administration of \he tests. ^ • 

D. Kighty per cent of the pupils will have completed CIP 
subtests Bl through B4 with 90 per cent accuracy by 
the third adiriinis\ration of the tests. 

t Filty per cent of the pupils will have completed CIP subtests 
CI through CID with fib per cent accuracy by the third 
administration of the tests. 

Third Grade * , 
T — 7 

F. Nin«ty per cent of the low reading group will complete 
the following CIP subtests with the designated degree 
o< accaracy: , 



. Subtests Degree of Accuracy 

Al, A3. A4. A7, A8 ' 100% 

A2 70% 

A5 50% 

A6 60% ' 

Bl. b2 ' 100% 

B3 > (0% 

b4 40% 

CI. C3. C4 , 60% 

C2 ' 50% 

C5 ' 9D% 

G. Ninety per cent of the middle reading group will complete 

tlie following CIP subtest?^ with the designated degree 

of accuracy: ^ 

Subtests Degree of Accuracy 



Al. A3, A4, AS, A7. A8 


J00% 


A2. At) 


85% 


Bl. B2 


100% 


B3. B4 


. 90% 


CI. C2. C5 


90% 


C3. C6 


75% 


C4, C9 


60% 


C7, CB y 


50% 


CIO 


70% 



H Tupiis Kl the top reading group win uompicit- CJF e>utnr>ts 
1)1 through 02 With 75 per cent accuracy by the final 
aduiinistration of the trst. 

rth Grade \ 

I. Low Heading (Jroup 

1 Pupils will demonstrate mastery of specific nsading 
skills f particularly letter sounds and syllabication, 
by completing teacher-made cxerciscs^lth 80 per 
cent accuracy , 

2. Pupils win demonstrate mastery of rules in English 
usages, particularly capitalizaton. punctuation and ' 
cx^ntractions. by completing teacher-made exercises 

with 80 per ctnt accuracy. 

3. Pupils will demonstrate understanding of concepts 

ol time and money and mastery of addition and subtraction 
of three digit numbers by completing teacher-madc 
exercises With 80 per cent accu^^acy . 



J MiddU; Reading Group 

1. Pupils will be able to recognize and write basic 

facts of self- identifjrv»tiof^. including name, address, 
phone number, and parents' names. 

2 Pupils will be able to recognize and write the letters 
ol tlie alphabet, the numerals trombone to one hondrcd, 
the days of the week, and the months of the year. 

3. rupiU will be able to telJ time ur.d to record time 
on tKe face of a clock . 

4. Eighty-seven per cent of the pupils will complete 

a teacher-made test of one. two and three digit addition 
and subtraction, simple multipliration . factoring and 
division problems with 70 p*»r cent accuracy by the 
end of the school year. ' ^ 

5. Ninety per cent of the pupils will ..c able to recugniie 
95 per cent of the sight words on the Dolch Woi^ 
List by the end of the school year. 



K, tipper Level Reading Group 



The pupils on each reading level will demonstrate 
their preparedness for the next level by completing the 
final developmental tests in -word-learning and comprehension 
for their respective books with 60 per cent accuracy 
by April. 1973. 



Title I 



Objectives for Title I pupils as defined in the grant proposal 
are restated here as objectives accepted by the school. 

L. Pupils will show a gain of at least one month for each 
month in the activity in the following areas: 

1. Word Knowledge 

♦ ♦ 

J Word Analysis 
3. Reading. , « 

M. Pupils will dtfhionstrate more positive attitudes than similar 
pupils who do not participate in the activity. 

Pupils will show improvement in self-concept. The desired 
change will be statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Career Opportunities Program 

Objectives were also defined within tl\e grant proposal- for 
pupils who were assisted by participants ^In the Career Opportunities 
Program (COf) . In Scott Elementary School. COP participants 
were employed as aides under Title I. ObjectivcSs for COP that 
were ^'aluated within the school included the following: 

O. Given pupils from low-income communities taught by COP 
^ teams . the average pupil achievem^t will be increased 
by more than one grade level ani^ually . 

P. Given pupils from low-income school communities taught 
- by COP teams, the annual gains in pupil achievement 
will be significantly greater -than the annual g^ns made 
by other pupils from similar low -income school communities 
who are' taught in self-contained classrooms. 



Q. Given low-icome ^area schools with COP teams and other 
low-income area schools Without COP teams, the schools 
having COP teams will achieve significantly greater gains 
in pupil self-concepts annually than will the non-COP 
schools . 

R. Given low- income area schools with COP teams and other 
low-income area schools without COP teams, the schools 
having COP teams will annually achieve a greater number 
of organizational and operational changes than will the 
non-COP schools. 

^ VI. CRITKVVI- VARIABLES 

/ 

Variables in which the faculty of Scott desired to show change 
during 1972-73 \yere: 

A. Reading Readiness Skills. y 

B. Reading Skills. 
1 . Word knowledge 

2. Word analysis 

3. Compretiension . 

C. Language Usagft Skills 
D " Arithmetic ^ills . 

1. Addition 

2 . Subtraction 

3. Multiplication 
^ 4. Factoring 

5. Division. 
\\. . Time Concepts • 



1 . Telling time 



2. Days of the week 

3. N'onths of the year 
F. Attiludu Toward Scncx)!. 
ij . Sell - Concept, 

1 . Facts of sell identification 
2. Self- Image. 



VII . SUPPORTIVE PROGHAMS 



The supportive programs at Scott Elementary School complemented 
the regular school program by providing con)pensatory services 
in the areas already emphasized by the school. 

Title I - Elementary and Secondary Education Act 



The English Reading Program under Title I provided compensatory 
f^ducation for the most educationally deprived pupils in the school. 
7 he primary objective of this activity was to improve the reading 
competencies of the most deprived pupils through tutorial and/or 
individualized instruction. By improving academic performance, 
the program also aimed to enhance pupils* self-concepts and attitudes 
toward school. One hundred one pupils were selected from the 
lowest achieving one third ef the population 3S determined by 
scores on the reading subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests , Through frequent administration of diagnostic instruments 
and continuous evaluation of daily performance, pupils participated 
in activities prescribed for their/ individual levels of reading 
achievement. This instruction was in addition to that provided 
by the regular school program. 

The Title I program at Scott School was designed initially 
to be staffed by a lead teacher and four educational aides. The 
release of additional funds m December. 1972. allowed the assignment 
of a certified teacher to the program. Howeyer. the teacher 
was not assigned until April. 1973. 



The responsibilities of the staff Were well-defined within ^ 
the grant proposal. The lead teact}%r under Title I coordinateu 
• the program, <4jxected testing activiUes, assessed pupils strengths 
and weaknesses, and prescribed activities for each pupil's needs. 
Furthermore, she provided inservlce training for teacher aides 
and for teachers of the most educationally deprived, directed 
parent involvement activities, and assisted pupils in problems 
related to popr attendance and poor social adjustment. Teacher 
rudes assisted pupils in their prescribed activities, tutored small 
groups and individuals, worked with the classroom teachers 
of Title I pupils, and generally assisted the lead teacher in Title I 
activities. When the certified teacher was employed in April, 
the lead teacher determined her r<^ponsi^ities according to 
the greatest needs of the pupils. Consequently ^ she pro>^ti^d 
instruction for those first and second grSde Title I pupils in 
first through sixth grade who were the lowest in achievement 
and who exhibited the greatest nonverbal tendencies. By teaching 
them in very small groups, the staff hoped to provide them with 
more opportunities for verbalization and communication. An area 
coordinator under Title I served as a resource person to assist 
lead teachers ip the administration of the program. 

Title I pupils in the English-Reading Program v$me also 
eligible for free health and medical services, including eyeglasses 
and hearing aids. Vision and hearing screenings administered 
by the staff and parent volunteers yielded two referrals for vision 
defects but none for hearing defects. Although treatment was 
m^de available for both children, one child's parent was unsatisfied 
with the treatment, and the prescription for eyeglasses for the 
other child was delayed by the loss of the order. The child 
finally received the eyeglasses just before the close of the school 
year . 

Four hundred fifty-four dollars and fifty cents was allocated 
to the program for materials and supplies . This money was 
wL used to purchase three levels of Rebus workbooks for beginning 
^^readers. the Target Red Reading Program, the Plus Four BooBter. 
and Read On. Because the money was allocated on a quarterly 
basis / materials arrived from January until April, rendering 
them less useful than if they had been received at the beginning 
of the school year. ( 

The Experience Approach to Readihg Program under Title 1 
was a youth-tutoring-youth program where seventh grade Title I 
pupils from a nearby eJementary school served as tutors and 
"buddies" for the multihandicapped pupils at Scott School. 

/ 
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In addition to regular classroom tutoring, the tutors accompanied ^ 
their tutees on a camping trip and incorporated these activities 
into learning experiences for themselves and the multihandicapped 
pupils . 

Career Opportunities Program 

The overall goal of the Career Opportunities Program (COP) ^ 
was to "bring into tht? schools person* from low-income areas 
who would not normally enter college and who normally would 
not consider teaching as a career, and through them to better 
the education of children from economically disadvantaged families.'' 
To this end Atlanta PubUc bchoois cooperated with three institutions 
of higher education to provide a training program for selected 
paraprofessionals , leading toward professional certification. 
Tuition was provided for the trainees, allowing them to earn 
up to 45 quarter hours of college credit during a twelve-month 
period and to receive practicuum credit for classroom training . 
Additionally, COP participants, as Title I aides, received regular 
inservice training from a lead teacher. In the classroom, participants 
assisted with reading instruction* tutored individuals and small 
groups, and assisted the lead teacher in planning and evaluating 
pupils' activities. 

Co mprehensive Instructional Program * 

The Comprehensive Instructional Program (CIP) is a locally 
conceived and funded project designed to improve instruction 
in the elementary grades. Reading is the area of emphasis in 
the primary grades, while mathematics is focused upon in the 
upper grades. Diagnostic testing and inservice training are 
the primary methods of assistance that aro offered. Limited funds 
are also available for reading and mathematics materials, excluding 
textbooks. A reading coordinator under CIP provides assistance 
to local school personnel in implementing and strengthening the 
established reading program thi^ough: 

A. Assisting tJeachers in selecting appropriate materials 
and utilizing new and old materials. 

B. Encouraging teachers to provide learning experiences 
for each child wherein success and accomplishment can 
be realized. 

C. Demonstrating teaching techniques. 
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V 



D. Encouraging teachers to provide for pupil experiences 
which foster decision-making, self-directiveaess . and 
independence . 

E. Assisting teachers in providing for continuous asses*^ment 
of pupil performance and growth through the effective 
use CIP test results. 

This year CIP funds were used to purchase a varif^ty of 
equipment and maVthals. For use in the reading program four ^ 
cassette recorderi^ a record player . and cards for the language 
master were purchased. Diagnostic kits for mathematics were 
also bought. 



VIII. MANAGEMENT AND CON'THOL 



Administration 

The Superintendent of the Atlanta Public School^ is iippointed 
by the Board of Education and is authorized to admirtistratively 
direct the instructional program of the school system. Under 
his direction, five area superintendents administer the programs 
of the schools of the five geographic areas which comprise the 
system. Six assistant superintendents supervise the six divisions 
of supportive services to the instructional program. These divisions 
are: (1) Heseaich and Development, (2) Staff Personnel Services, 
(3) Instruction. (4) School Plant Planning and Construction. 
(5) Administrative Services, and (6) Comptroller. \ 

The Assistant Superifjtendeni for Resoarch and Development 
and his staff are responsible for developing new programs, evaluating 
the effectiveness of program activities, and disseminating information. 

The Assistant Superintendent for Staff Personnel Services 
and his staff are responsible for meeting the staffing needs of 
the instructional programs within the schools and the project 
activities . 

Inservice training for teachers, staff development activities, 
and curriculum development are directed by the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction and his staff. Within this division, the directors 
and coordinators of federal, state, and local projects and various 
curriculum areas work with the staffs of other divisions, the 
area office, the principal, and teachers to implement programs 
and provide for the training needs of the school personnel. 

-12- 




Schools also have access to a number services through 
the area office, including a. psychologist, counselors, resource 
teachers, and cxwrdinalors for compensatory programs. The 
services of the Title I coordinator were somewhat restricted by 
his additional responsibility for the Ccmiprehensive Instructional 
Program and his position as a general resource teacher. 

At the local school level, the principal is rc^sponsible for 
the administrative aspects of tne school program . Among the 
administrative responsibilities of the principal are the assignment 
of teachers to classes, conferring with the parents, involving 
the community, and the supci'vision of Instructional and staff 
development activities « 

Staffing and ^pstructlonal Organization 

The regular staff at W. J. Scott Elementary School included 
the principal, twenty classroom teachers, a teacher of the multi^ 
handicapped, a teacher of the deaf, a classrobm teacher and 
a resource teacher of the educable mentally retarded, and a teacher 
for the Communication Skills Laboratory/ One aide was employed 
under general funds to assist the teacher of the multihandicapped * 
pupils. Except for the iust mentioned assignment of teacher 
to special classes, teachers served the following grades: two 
kindergartens, three fir^ grades, one cluster of second and 
third grade pupils, two self-contained third grades, two fourth 
grades, two fifth grades, one sixth grade, one combination of 
fourth and fifth grade pupils, one combination of fifth and sixth 
grade pupils, and one upper elementary cluster which included 
pupils of the fifth and sixth grades plus the entire seventh grade. 

li} addition to the regular staff, personnel were assigned 
from the area office to serve Scott School on a part-time baf^is. 
These included a social worker, a music teacher, and a physical 
education teacher. One therapeutic aide paid by state funds 
served the pupils of the multihandicapped class. Each child 
who required it received physical therapy from the trained aide 
for at least one hour each day . This inqluded nine of the ten 
pupils in the class. The sUff provided by Title I. including 
the lead teacher, the certified teacher, and four educational 
aides, functioned according to the rcsponf^ibilities described in 
Section VII. 

Two major staffing problems occurred during the sclK>ol 
year. In December, 1972, a teacher left on maternity leave and 
was not replaced. A substitute teacher filled the position regularly 
until April, 1973. At that time the original teacher returned 



to the ciassroon: and the substitute was asbigned to tht: ciTtilird 
tcachii position under Title 1. This position had iictually openrd 
in DeceiTiber. 1972. when additional litle I funds were reltaspd. 
Although the situation seemed to work out to the best advantage 
ol the teachers, the Title I program was denied four months 
of the services of a certified teacher, and the pupils of the fifth 
grade were subject to two teacher changes during the yfur. 
The delay in re^placing the permanent staff member and in assigning 
.i teacher to the Title I program was at least partially attributable 
to misunderstandings and hold-ups in the area office. The principal 
had notified the area superintendent of the* vacancy caused by 
maternity leave by the middle of January, 1973. but no replacement 
was lorthcon.ing . In the case ot the Title 1 position, which was 
funded in L< ci^ ri ber . 1972. th<* area office was aware of the situation 
by February; 1973. after which time the principal was asked 
to select one oi tl.c classroom teachers for the position. Since 
the tf>a( her on rMiterruty leave was due to return to her classroom 
soon. It set nied feasible to place the substitute in the Title 1 
positnm. 

Progran ; r iainung and Inservice Training 

At the beginning of the school year, a committee of teachers 
was selected to plan faculty meetings for professional development. 
The committea circulated a questionnaire to obtain ideas about 
the subject matter for the monthly meetings. As a result, two 
meetings were conducted by an area office resource specialist 
in reading, two were conducted by a system specialist in classiroom 
management, one was conducted by a specialist in mathematics, 
and one concerned the Research and Development Pupil Achievement 
study. Meetings for administrative purposes were called by 
the principal when needed. 

Seven teachers attended six different workshops or inservice 
training sessions during the year. Two of the second grade 
teachers received inservice training from the Scott-Foresman 
Publishing Company to become familiar with Reading Systems, 
the newly purchased basal reading text. The fourth grade teachers 
attended meetings at the area office to gain information on the 
use of the test results reported by the State Department of Education. 
Other workshops were concerned with learning disabilities. Title I, 
physical education, movement edtication, and science. 



BtSI COPY WMLABU 

fl 

Two teaghers expected to^ receive their master degree's 
in ifjitding by the end of the spring quarter. With their excellent 
I (iuLational backgrounds and in their concern for the pupils of 
iht* school, they asked and received the principal's permission 
tc^ ^.tudy and possibly redesign the reading program for the next 
yt\ir. ^ • 

btjff Attitucies Toward Educational Practices 



Because the school was participating in the Career Oppor'tunities 
rr( i.;r;ni. (COP) ail ^achers and aides were requested to complete 
, thr ()};ionionnaire On Attitudes '^ Toward- Education by H. C. Lin^dgren 
C, y. Patton. The instrument is designed to measure attitudes 
tt.v;<jrd child centered policies and practices in education. Respondents. 
v i.rv at.KLtJ to agree or disagree with 50 statements concerned 
vMth tlit, dt:birability of understanding the behavior of students, 
thiL Gt sivability of the teacher's using authoritarian methods as 
ri Hican^ of C(jntrolling behavior, and the desirability of subject- 
nailer- centeredness as contrasted with learijer- or child-centeredness , 
The attitude fccorc was the num.ber of positive iterils agreed with 
plus the number of negative items disagreed with, where positive 
items were favornble to child-centered practices. The theoretical 
range of scores was from zero to 50, with the highest score 
indicating more favorable attitudes toward child-centered policies 
and practices in education\ "^j 

Only eight teachers and three aides responded to the questionnaire. 
The scores ranged from 26 to 41 i yielding both a mean and a 
median of 35. The mean score for the teachers was 36 and the . — 

iiican score for the aides was 34. Comparison to scorfcs in other 
Title I schools and schools participating in COP can be found 
in the final COP report for 1972-73. Since the COP aides did 
not work in the classroom as part of an instructional team, the 
program's objective of more favorable attitudes on the part of 
COP team members cannot be fairly evaluated. 
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IX . AqTlVlTlLi^ 



Instructional 

In order to acconiphsh the priniary goal of improve^ reading 
instruction, all teachers spent :U least one hour per day teaching 
reading. In most cases. thii!> time was extended to one and one- 
half or two hours and encompassed other language arts including 
tspelUng, grammar, and creative writing. In self-contained classrtKjms. 
pupils were assigned by reading achievement levels. Within 
the class, pupils were grouped again according to more defined 
abilities. In the cluster ciassroofns. hisu, pupils received individualize 
reading instruction. 

There was no specific basal reading series used by all grade 
levels. Teachers instructed according to the series of their 
choice and often -supplemented the instruction with outside resources. 
Th^ principal and faculty of the school are attempting to organize 
their reading program around a specific basal text. Each year, 
an additional level of the Sv steriis Series by Scott Foresman is 
purchased. This year both the first and second grades employe^d 
XhiH series. , 

Pupils in the Title 1 English-Heading program received additional 
reading instruction from Title 1 aides. This instruction took 
place on an individual or small-group basis for TO to 45 minutes 
eaoh day . The aides maintained constant rapport with the pupils" 
classroom teachers in order to coordinate lessons to the greatest 
advant age of the child The lead teacher constantly monitored 
the work of the aides by observing and assisting , them with one 
of their groups each day. She also he!?5 planning conferences 
with each aide once a week and averaged about one hour per 
Vivvk for inservice training. 

Materials used for pupils in the Title I program varied according 
to the grade Iwvel or the achievement level of the pupil. In 
''lie first grade, the Peabody Rebus Materials and Starter Concept 
Cards provided the main source of instruction. Second and third 
grade pupils utilized the Specific Skills Series', the Talking Alphabet, 
and the Target Red Reading Program. The Plus Four Booster 
Frograni was used for pupils in grades four through seven and 
was supplemented by a w'lde vanety of teacher- made games and 
exercises . 
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BEST COPY AVAlUftLE " ^ 

Under tlif Title I Expenence Approach to Reading Program, 
the ten pupils ul tlu: nniltihandicapped class received tutorial 
help from seventh grade Title I pupils of a nearby elementary 
school. For two hours, one day each week, the tutors .would 
work with the tutees on instructional games and exercises, primarily 
in the area of language arts. The teacher the multihandicapped 
class provided the educational aide in charge of the tutors with , 
infiirn ation about the current activities -and achievenjent of each 
pupil to allow for coordination of. the subject matter." Th^* tutors 
and tuteeb spent one weekend together at Camp Will-O-Way to 
promote the personal relations between the pupils and to provide 
iRutual experiences that could be incorporated into learning activities 

Parental Inyoivement 

• 

The principal and faculty of Sco^ Elejnentary School recognize 
the iHiportanc^e of parental interest and involvement to the progress 
of the pupil. Parents w^ere continuously urged to visit the school 
and th(i classrooms and to maintain contact with the principal 
and the child's teacher. The school staff did not hesitate to 
solicit the parents' support when problems arose with their children. 

In order to encourage, parent interest in the children's academic 
progress, the school followed a previously established policy 
of requinn^^ parents to pick up a child's report card at the end 
of every"" quarter instead of sending the card home with the chiT.d. 
^t these times, teachers remained at the school until 7:00 p.m. 
to talk with the parents about the pupils' school work. Parents 
received prior notices about the designated report card day^ . ( 
and were urged to set an appointment with the teacher.. Most 
parents cooperated with this practice. 

Two parents in particular often contributed their services ' 
though not on a regular basis. When they did serve, they often 
assisted the kindergarten teacher who was without regular aides 
for a morning and afternoon class totalling about 60 children. 

The Parent-Teacher Association {PTA) of the school was 
not quite so active this year as it was in the previous year. 
Four meetings were held for parents only and two were; held , 
for parents and teachers. Renewed interest in PTA was sparked 
by an interested father toward the close of the year and a car 
wash and chicken dinner sale were sponsored. Proceeds were 
to be contributed to the fund (or paving a recreational area at 
the school. Teachers had previously contributejd to the fund 
by promoting periodic paper sales throughout the school year . 



^ 



^ ./ ^ According to the guidelines of the Title I program, pun^nt 

involvement in the program was ^ be promctf;d on both the schnul 
and the city levels. To this end» the Title 1 h od teacher t^alh d 
one meeting per* month for the parents of Title I pupils, ^\\ ^ 

' of the meetings- were held at the school except one vvhich wiis 

held at the Hdllywood Oourts Apartments whore many ot t!ie iJiildni: 
, y resided. During the 'Second quarter, each parent was rcqiirsLrd 
to attend a conference with the lead teacher and educational 
^ aide working with his child. The parents of 28 T)ut of 100 f:l.il<')i ri 
attended this conference. Although this does not constitute t\tn 
half of . the parents, it was a tremendqus irr provcmentyover the 
five pa^rents who responded to the first quarter request. 

One of the parents, who was' selected fu^ the Title I Pau:nt 
council as an alternate delegate to the City-Wide Advisory Cuairjl. 
attended two t)f the three city-wide meetings. This parent v. 
also quite active in promoting the local parent council iT:octi;.Rr 
and in assisting with other Title I activities. 

Attendance 

Although overall attendance at Sco^^ Scliohl had t?een relatively . 
good the previous year, the attendance at the very ^oung children, 
was generally poor. In order to improve aftnrdance.' the kindergart(:n 
teacher displayed attendance graphs for ea(,h ctijd. Pupils could 
follow their owri attendance and work fcr {Irizns that uere distribvit<:(^ 
by the tc^acher . 



. » X . EVALUATION 

/ 

Research D esign 

In ordiX to evaluate the specified behavioral objectivtss and 
to ObseVve general pupil achieveiiient . certain tests were admir.islc.rcd . 
These instruments were selected under the guidelines of the 
compensatory programs, in accordance with the school system's 
testing program » and as relevant tri the classrocni teacher's instructioii 
An&lysis of the test results, in rcspciiisu to behavioral objectives, 
was supplemented by additional analysis' to provide further insight 
into the progress of the school towarc^ its goals. 
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The Metropolitan Achjevement Tasts (MAT) in reading, 
pubhstjed'by Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich. Inc., copyright 
1971, >?ere administered to all Title I pupils, according 
to their grade level, in October and May of the school 
year. The gains made on the ''Word Knowledgi''' and 
the heading Comprehension" subtests jn terms of grade 
equivalents were calculated for grades two through seven . 
"Word Analysiti also a critical variable, was not rreasurc^d 
by the posttest for these grades. In the first grade, 
a readiness test was administered as a pretest but was 
not convertible to grade equivalents so no gains could 
be caicuiateu, Huwevpr. jwa^tlrNl scuxe^s wrrr i eporttrd . 

The Self' Appraisal Inventory {SAD, constructed by the 
intstructional Objectives ExcTiange. was administered 
dt the beginning and end of the school year to Title I 
pupils to determine change in self-concept as it relates 
to peers, to family, to school, and to general self-esteem. 
The School Sentiment Index (SSI) , constructed by the 
Exchange to measiure attitude toward school,^- was also 
adrrinistered at the ^tart of the year. However, it correlated 
at .88 with the SAI and» therefore, was eliminated to 
avoid overtesting the pupils. 

ft ' 

The pretests for^the primary grades were observed 
by the research assistant and the testers to be inappropriate 
;ind randoHily answered. Therrfore , primary pupils 
were excluded from \hf} posttesli!;g and pretest results 
werti not recorded. 

' The means of the raw hcorfes of the SAI fnr pupils 
61 grades four through seven were submitted to a t 
test of dependent means to determine the statistical signi/u nnce 
ill any change. 1 he objt^ctive required a change that 
was statisticiilly significant at the .05 level. 

Tlie CuniprchcHMve Instructiunal Program (CIP) dlagno^tlc 
tests were adn inistt red t'> primary pupils three times 
during t})e school yisir. The administraticn in late March. 
1973, was used for evaluation of the behavioral objectives 
m the ])nn.ary prndes. The test?, were developed by 
the local st«ifl of CIP to test pupils' abilities in prertadinp 
and basic r<:,jding skiUs . 
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D The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) by the HoMghtoi 

Mifnin Company, copyright 1971. were administered ♦throughout 
the entire school system in April. 1973, Results of 
the reading and total math subtest were compared to 
subtests oT the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) 
administered in April, 1972. after analysis by the Research 
and Development Division yielded high correlations l>etween 
the two tests . 

Additional analysis done by the Resear^ and Development 
Division determined the ratio of actual pupil performance 
on thc><^di^ng subtest, the total qjath subtest, and the 
composite score of the ITBS to predicted performance 
and to hational norms. A regression Cormula that accoujp^nd 
for past achievement. Rtobility. attendance, socioeconomic 
status, and the pupil-teacher ratio predicted the scores 
on the ITBS. This predicted score was then divided 
by the actual score to yield a predicted achievement » 
index Likewise, the national norm was divided by the 
actual score to yield a national achievement index. 

E. For some objectives of the fourth grade classes, teacher- 

rrade tests we'^e administered for evaluation of the objectives. 
Evaluation included not only the scores made by the 
pupils but comparison of the test items with items on 
standardhzcd instruments. 

Evalu ation of Behavioral Ob jecti ves 

A . First Orad <- 

Objectives written lor the first g'fcade pupils were 

1 Those pupils in the t0£ group Will have completed 
bubterts Al through C2 of the Comprehensive Instructional 
Vroj^rair) (CIP) tests with 80 per cent accuracy by 

the final ad. ministration of the tests. 

2 Those pupils in the second group will have coniplett:d 
subtests Al through C2 of the CIP tests with 60 

per cent accuracy by the final administration of 
the tests. 

The groups for which the behavioral objectives 
were written were flexible reading groups which 
pupils passed into or out of according to their own 
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pace. By the end of "he school year, the original 
composition of each group had somewhat altered although 
the expectancies for the groups remained the same/ 

' One teacher felt that a number of children in her 
class were considerably below the achievement of 
ev^ the second group so their test results were 
calculated separately under Group III but with the 

* same expectancies as Group n . 

None of the groups exactly met the objectives 
tha| wer%; defined for them but tne test results for 
Groups I and H were generally acceptable with a 
few obviously weak areas « At least 75 per cent 
of Group I met their objective on 10 of the 14 subtests 
and 75 per cent of (Pl'oup II satisfied the objective 
on 8 of the 14 subtests. The skills in which pupils ^ 
of these graiip^ were obviously \*ery weak were 
"Hearing Similar^^Endijig Sounds." A5, and "Sight 
Vocabulai-y ," B3, and B4. The teacher's sentiments 
about the pupils designated in Group III proved accurate 
as their results indicated proficiency only in the 
visual matching skills of subtests A3. A4. and AB. 
The percentages of pupils achieving the objectives 
by groups are listed in Table 1 . 

TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE OF FIRST GRADE PUPILS BY GROUP 
MEETING OBJECTIVES ON CIP TESTS 





Group I 


Group n 


Group III* 


Subtest 


N=44 . 


N=26 


N=ll 


Al 


86 


65 


64 


A2 


75 


77 


27 


A3 


98 


81 


82 


A4 


84 


89 


91 


AS 


43 


62 


46 


A6 


80 


92 , 


64 


A7 


84 


81 


73 


A8 


66 


. 62 


82 


Bl 


86 


96 


46 


B2 


82 


80 


55 


B3 


52 


12 


9 




TABLE ] ICont'd) 

, Group I Group n ( Kajp 111' 

Subtest N=44 N:^26 N^ll 

B4 43 - 16 S 

CI 77 68 4b 

C2 75 4g 27 



Group III consisted of 11 pupils from cnc lw^ t ^ i .t ^ d.iss ^^ lu i. 
the teacher le!t were further behind than .11 i iJ i i 
Although they are separated from Group I) tht ii tf m i« suit- 
were recorded in terms of 60 per cent accijr,i( y. 



B. Second Grade 

The following objectives were written Ici tlu |u;p.ls 
of the second grade: 

1. Seventy per cent of the pupils will have completed 
CIP subtests Al through A8 with 90 per cent accuracy 
by the third administration of the tests. 

2. Eighty per cent of the pupils will have completed 

CIP subtests Bl through B4 with 90 per cent accuracy 
by the third administration of the tests* 

3. Fifty per cent of the pupils will have completed CIP 
subtests CI through CIO with 85 per cent accuracy 
by the third administration of the tests. 

The objectives for the second grade were not met 
in their entirety but certain strengths and weaknesses 
were made visible (Table 2) . On the A subtests of 
prereading skills, the objective was not met for only 
those subtests that necessitated discriminating between 
sounds in words, especially ending sounds. Tl^s was 
the same weakness cited in the first grade. On the 
B subtests , pupils identified the upper and lower case 
letters of the alphabet witli no problem, but only 63 
per cent were able to meet the objective for sight vocabulijry 
with either picture or word cues. On the C subtests, 
50 per cent of the pupils were able to complete only 
three of the subtests with 80 per cent accuracy. Most 
of the pupils did not take the subtests beyond C5. apparently 
because the teachers exercised their option not to test 
pupils on material for which they were not ready. • 



TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF SECOND GRADE PUPILS 
MEETING OBJECTIVES ON CIP TESTS 
N=73 

if 





Pupils Meeting Objectives 


Subtest 


With 90 Per Cent Correct 


Al 


71 


A2 


fi2 


A3 


99 


A4 


95 


AS 


40 


A6 


27 


A7 


92 


A8 


89 


Bl 


96 


B2 


92 


B3 


63 


B4 


63 




Pupils Meeting Objectives 


Subtest 


With 80 Per Cent Correct 


CI 


84 


C2 


71 


C3 


49 


C4 


30 


C5* 


26 



* Very few children received subtests beyond this point. 

Surprisingly, the three C subtests for which the 
objective was met all dealt with sounds, the area on 
which pupils had performed most poorly on the A subtests. 
It was observed that the A subtests required pupils to 
hear the same sound in two words while the C subtests 
required them to listen to one word and to point out 
the letter that matched the beginning or ending sound 
in the word. The C subtests which most pupils did 
not take involved syllabication, root words, and contractions. 
According to the second grade staff, these skills were 
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not stressed in the readiriig series that they utilized nor 
had they yet been focused upon in the teachers* planned 
program. 

C. Third Grade 

The objectives that were written for the three groups 
of the third grade were; 

1, Ninety per cent of the low reading group will complete 
the following Cir subtests with the designated degree 
of accuracy: 

Subtests Degree of Accuracy 



Al. A3. A4. 


A7. A8 


100% 


A2 




70% 


A5 




50% 


A6 




80 ^ 


Bl. B2 




100% 


B3 




60% 


B4 




401 


CI. C3. 


C4 


601 


C2 




50% 


C5 


• 


90% 



Ninety per cent of the middle reading group will 
complete the following CIP subtests with the designated 
degree of accuracy: 

Subtests Degree ot Accuracy 



A3. A4. A5. A7. A8 


100% 


A2. A6 


85% 


Bl. B2 


100% 


B3. B4 


90% 


Al. C2. C5 


90% 


C3. C6 


75% 


f C4, C9 


60% 


C7. C8 


50% 


CIO 


70% 



Pupils in the top reading group will complete CIP 
subtests Dl through 02 with 75 per cent accuracy 
by the final administration of the test. 
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Pupils ol thfi third grade performed poorly relative 
to the objectives, as observed in Table 3. This was 
especially true when considering the low degree of accuracy 
required on some of the subtests, namely A5. B3. B4. 
and CI through C4 for the low group, and C4 . C7, C8. 
and C9 for the middle group. On the other hand, the 
requirement of 100 per cent accuracy went even beyond 
ClP's expectations of 90 per cent. If the accuracy had 
been the same as that of CIP. at least 80 per cent of 
all the third grade pupils would have mastered all the 
A and B subtest skills except AS and A€ which dealt 
with hearing similar endings. 

Reading comprehension was the area tested by the 
subtests Dl and D2 which the high group of the third 
grade was expected to master with 75 per cent accur&cy . 
Uniortunately , the results of D2 were not recorded on 
the computer printout. However, the poor results of 
Dl indicated that pupils would not have met the objectives 
on either subtest. 



TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE OF THIRD GRADE PUPILS BY GROUP 
MEETING OBJECTIVES ON CIP TESTS 



Subtest 

Al 

A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 
A6 
A7 
AB 
Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
CI 
C2 



Low Group 

N=9 



44 

56 
78 
100* 
56 
44 
67 
78 
78 
78 

too* 

H)0* 
89* 
67 



Middle Group 
N=30 



46 

96* 

93* 

89* 

18 

68 

92* 

88* 

82 

71 

79 

57 

90* 

57 



High Group 
N=24 



TABLE 3 (Cont'dJ 



Low Group Middle Group High Group 



Subtest 


N=9 


N=30 


N=2; 


03 


67 


80 






56 


70 




C5 


67 


57 




C6 




20 


• * 


C7 




63 


• * 


C8 


*** 


60 




C9 




80 


• * 


CIO 




67 




01 






33 


D2 






* 



♦ Sufficient to meet the objective, 
** No objectives wete written for this subtest for this group. % 
**♦ Computer printouts did not show results of this test. 



In Table 4 «?e the results of the CIP tests for all 
primary grades, evaluated according to the CIP requirements 
for mastery . It should be noted that the following subtests 
are recommended by the program for th4-Hlesignated reading 

levels: 



Readiness and Pre-Primer A1*A8« B1*B2 

Primer A1-A8, B1-B4 

First Reader A1-A8. B1-B4. C1-C3 

Second Reader B1-B4, Cl-ClO. Dl 

Third Reader Cl-ClO, D1-D2 



From the listed results, there appeared to be a number 
of pupils on all three grade levels who had not mastered 
all the prereadlng skills. This was especially true of 
subtests AS and A6 where hardly a majority of pupils 
mastered the hearing skills. Discussion with the principal 
and members of the staff yielded the tentative conclusion 
that this failure was possibly a cultural difference observable 
in the tendency of low socioeconomic black children to 
drop the endings of words in speech. The poor performance 
of pupils in grades two and three on the C subtests 
suggested that few pupils were reading beyond the first 
or second reader. 
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TABLE 4 



PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS SCORING 
AT LEAST 90 PER CENT ON 
CIP SUBTESTS 

Grades 



Subtest 



First 



Al - Hearing UinerLnc;cs 69 
in Worcfti 

A2 * ijearing Similar 51 
Biiginning Sounds 

A3 - Matching Letters 85 

A4 r- Matching Letters 78 

A5 Hearing Similar 31 
Ending Sounds 

A6 - Hearing Rhyming 51 
Words 

A7 - Seeing Likenesses 70 
and Ditfcrcnccs 
in Words 

A8 " Seeing Likenesses and 53 
Differences in Words 

HI - Identification of 75 
Capital Letters 

B2 - Identification of 67 
Lower Case Letters 

b3 - Sight Vocabulary 25 

B4 - Sight Vocabulary 19 

CI - Initial Sounds 45 

C2 Final Sounds 43 

C3 " Initial Sounds 

C4 - Vowel Sounds 

C5 - Hearing Syllables ' 

C6 * Syllabication 

C7 - Finding Root Words 

C8 - Adding Endings 

C9 - Roots in Compounds 

CIO - Contractions 



Second 
71 

62 

99 
95 
40 

27 

92 

89 

96 

92 

63 
63 
74 
56 
25 
12 
22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 



Third 
82 

81 

90 
98 
44 

63 

98 

98 

100 

97 

84 
84 
94 

70 
64 
38 
69 
9 
11 
11 
47 
39 
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D. 



Fourth Grade 



Pupils of the fourth grade were divided Into three 
homogeneous classes . The lowest achieving pupils were 
combined with some pupils of the fifth grade who were 
functioning at the same level. Each teaciier wrote objectives 
for her own class based on the children *s needs and 
achievement levels . 

The teacher of the highest achievers wrote behavioral 
objectives based on the pupils* reading series. The 
pupils were grouped for more individualized instruction, 
composing five different groups. Some pupils were placed 
in the class after the start of school and were of a somewhat 
lower reading level. All pupils were eicpected to complete 
their t>ooks in the American Book Reading Series and 
to complete the accompanying test with 60 per cent accuracy. 
Unfortunately, some of the tests were not in stock and 
could not be ordered in time for administration. Therefore, 
the standardized reading test scores of the ^Lowa Tests 
of Basic Skills (ITBS) were compared to each pupil's 
level of instruction to evaluate reading achievenmnt. 

In many cases the average reading acore of the group 
was behind the reading level of the book into which 
the pupils were promoted. The groups for which this 
was not true were the slowest group, in the Level 2- 
1 book, and two girls who were very advanced but reading 
from a Level 4-1 book (Table 5). 



TABLE 5 



COMPARISON OF INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 
AND STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES FOR THE 
HIGH GROUP IN GRADE FOUR 



Instructional l.evel 
During 1972-73 



Mean Scores 



No. of Pupils 



Vocabulary 



Reading 



Book 2-1 
Book 3*1 
Book 3-2 
Book 4-1 



Book 4-1 (Advanced) 



4 

9 
5 
8 

2 



3.3 
3.6 
3.4 
4.2 
6.0 



2.7 
3.0 
3.2 
3.7 
5.4 
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Hi^ pupils of the ch'iss th.it cursidcKd the n.iddlr 

. I' ..[^ 1.. iJ prnhlen.s vrith san,e basic skills and fdCts 

1 i.nV uhiuh the teat:her wrule Leha\icrai objectives. 
':tM ubj(H.;ti\es included. 

I lipiis Will be cible tu retognizt and write basu 
tacts ol sell- identification . including name, address, 
phone nuniber, and parents' nanuis. 

2. Pupils, will be'^Ic to recogn]?,<^ and vvntf the letter^ 

nl the alphabet, the numerals Irorr. one to one hundred, 
the days» cf the week . and the rrc>nths of the yeai . 

3. Pupils will be able to tell time arxl to-record time 
on the face of a clock . 

4. Eighty -seven per cent of the pupils will complete 
a teachcr-made test of one, two, and three digit 
addition and subtraction, simple multiphcation , factoring 
and division problems with 70 per cent accuracy. 

5. Ninety per cent of the pupils wiU be able to recognize 
95 per cent of the sight words on the Dolch Word 
List by the end of the school year. 

All of the five objectives were met according to a 
checklist received from the teacher at the end of the • 
school year . Only three out of twenty-seven pupils 
were not able to perform acceptably in all areas*. These 
objectives seemed to be uncommonly low for fourth grade 
pupils. However, there were many pupils deficient 
in these very basic skills at the beginning of the year. 
Through almost daily drills in these areas, pupils came 
to perform the exercises with few problems. 

The teacher of those fourth grade pupils who were 
considered to be the lowest achievers wrote specific 
behavioral objectives that covered skills in reading. 
Enghsh usage, and mathematics. The objective was ^ 
that pupils would complete the teacher-made test for 
each skill with at least 80 per cent accuracy. 

The specific skills tested in reading and English 
usage were word knowledge; consonants; long and short 
vowel sounds, wh and th digraphs; silent ''e": silent 
consonants; s. ed. and ing endings; syllables; homonyms; 
punctuation; and capitah ration. Approximately 55 per 
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cent of the pupils completed the toul test with at least 
BO per cent accuracy. All of the children met the objective 
for word knowledge which was individualized to the 
reading series in use by each child. The strongest 
areas of performance seemed to be in the long and short 
vowel sounds of •'e" and "i," in the use of silent •'e" 
and silent consonants, in syilatiication. and root words, 
while the weakest areas were homonyms and the short 
and long vowel sound of "a." 

While more than half of the pupils reached the stated 
objectives, and mlmosX all of the remaining pupils scored 
60 or at>ove on the ^^IhUs tests . pertinent factors should 
be noted. Pupils ^in this class were assigned to three 
different reading 4^vels: primer, first reader, and second 
reader. This indicated that pupils* reading achieve^nent 
varied from first grade to mid second grade. In relation 
to standardized test items in the same subject matter, 
the items of the teacher-made test were appropriate to 
the first and secx>nd grade levels^ The standardized 
test scores in the related ^reas of vocabulary, reading; 
capitalization, punctuation, and language usage were 
2.7. 2.8, 2.9. and 2.8. respectively . These ^acts 
suggest that ptfpils could possibly have been challenged 
with a higher level of work . 

In mathematics, pupils were tested on t>oth skills 
and concepts, including numerals, adding tens and hundreds, 
subtraction op tens and hundreds, calendar and clock V 
time, and mcmey concepts. Only six out of 17 pupils \ 
scored fiO per cent on all subtests. The areas wher^ 
pupils exhibited the greatest strength were in the ^100 
addition (acts** and the "100 subtraction facts." j^The 
weaker areas were "dollars and cents" and subtraction 
that involved borrowing. Generally, however, scores 
did not vary considerably between skills. Mean scores 
of all tests ranged from 71 to 84. ^ ^ 

No testing of even simple multiplication, division, 
fractions, or geometry was done for the objectives. 
All of these concepts are included to some extent in the 
ITBS for even first grades. The pupils who took the 
fourth grade ITBS. which consisted entirely of word 
pri^lems, averaged about 3>0 on both the "Concepts" 
and the "Problems'^ subtests, suggesting that other skills 
were taught or should have been expanded upon for 
these pupils. 
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E. Title i 



V 



The academic objectives for Title I called for the pupils 
to gain one month on a standardized test for each month 
they were in the program in word kr^owledge. word analysis, 
and reading comprchensicMi . The Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) was administered to ail pupils in Octot>er 
and May. thereby necessitating a seven month gain to meet 
the objectives. Only the scores of pupils who were in 
the program for the entire year ,were considered in evaluating 
the objectives. Because of high mobility in the school 
aiid absences during the testing sessions, sf^stched scores 
were available for only 62 per cent of the original Title I 
enrollment. 

Generally speaking, the Title I program at Scott Elementiry 
School was successful in meeting lis academic objectives. 
The data in Tabic 6 show that six of the seven grades 
increased their mean score on word knowledge and reading 
by at least se^ven months or /as in the first grade, approached 
grade level by the end of the year. Furthermore, a high 
peictsuliigti of the individual pair& of scores shovced nt 
least seven months gain. Only the third grade did not p 
come close to meeting the objectives. * 



TABLE 6 

RESULI S OF STANDARDIZED READING TESTS 
FOR TITLE i PUPILS 



Word Knowledge Subtest 

Pef Cent Gaining 





No. of 


MAT Mean 


Scores 


ITBS Score 


Atv4.east 7 Months 


Grade 


Pupils 


Pre 


Post 


Post 


on MAT 


1 


8 




1 .9 


0.9 




2 


16 


1.3 


2.3 


1.7 


81 .3 


3 


16 


1.9 


2.3 


2.2 


12.5 


4 


9 


1.9 


3.0 


2.8 


66.7 


5 . 


5 


3.1 


3.8 


3.5 


60.0 


6 


S 


2.3 


4.3 


3.3 


80.0 


7 


3 


2.9 


3.6 


4.4 


67.0 
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7 ABLL t iCunfd) 



iU r CvnX Gaining 







MAI Mean 


Scur fs 


ITBS gc:oi i' 


At l.fast 7 Mc 






Pre 


Post 


fost 


on MAT 


1 


8 




1 


1 .4 




1 




1 .2 


2.3 


1 .5 


81 .3 


3 


lb 


1 8 


2.0 


2.3 


18.8 


4 


9 


1 J) 


2 7 


2. 3 


22.2 


J; 




2 U 


4 1 


'1 

\j . 


100 0 


€ 


S 


3.3 


4. 1 


4.1 


80.0 


7 


3 


2 9 


3-9 


f. 0 


33 3 



To luTthur verify the MAT scores, the means o( 
the posttest were cx)nipared to the means of the Iowa 
Tests ol Basic S kills (ITBS) adirinistered Ip the pupils 
one month prior to the MAT. In about half* the cases 
the means of tho two tests were within four months of 
each other. Otherwise ITBS scores were usually lower 
than MAT scores. Funiiermore. the lead teacher provided 
data from diagnostic tests to show the increase in the 
number of Title I pupils who had mastered specific skills 
betwt?en September and March. The data for grades 
one, two, and three appear ift Table 7 Since the third 
grade was the only gr^de not to meet the objective for 
the -standardized test, their scares were ol special interest. 
The data indicated that, except for skills in distinguishing 
ending sounds in words, almost all pupils in the third 
grade mastered the readiness skills, the alphabet and 
sight words by March, 1973. Most of th\pupils did 
not master the decoding skills of the C sul^tests at that 
time. On the D subtests which dealt with n^ai^ing comprehension, 
only three out of eighteen pupils were able to complete 
the tests with even 50 per cent accuracy in Murch, 1973. 
Since the gains that were made by the third grade pupils 
seemed to be in tl^e^^rea of readiness and beginning 
reading skills » the gains quite possibly w^ould nol show 
up on standardized tests of comprehension. The t light 
gains in decoding skills might also explain the failure 
of pupils to make substantial gains in word knowledge 
un the sldxiuoii uized te!»ti!>- 

I 
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I'i.KcLrrr A(jt OK TITLI. 1 PI MLS hV (iHAML 
A( H1FVIN(, 90 I'EH CtM ACCl HAJV ON ( IF TtSlS 
IN SHPTKMBER A\D MARCH 



First Secund Third 

Stptt'inber ^<1£.£]] Sfptt- m ber March September March 



Al 


in 


54 


18 


vB 


BO 


95 


A 2 


0 


50 


10 


55 


42 


77 


A3 




7^ 


71 


100 


75 


95 


A 4 




81 


(, 


8G 


90 


55 


AH 


I) ■ 


S(l 


10 


41 


19 


41 


M, 


0 


41 


ij 


4 5 


40 


59 


AT 




(»7 




Hf. 


90 


95 


AH 


10 


41 


■] ' 


77 


75 


95 


HI 


HI 


71- 


2{, 


100 


90 


100 


HL' 




54 


(jO 


95 


81 


100 


H t 


U 


5 


(1 


;-i7 


. 57 


100 


b4 


0 


14 


0 


47 


35 


90 


CI 


I) 


lb 


3U 


77 


67 


95 


(J • 


I) • 


20 


20 


73 


33 


67 


(. < 






5 


30 


14 


55 


C4 






0 


10 


10 


32 


cf. 






5 


20 


19 


67 


r.b 










0 


4 


C7 










0 


14 


CB 










14 


14 


C9 










19 


50 


CIO 










0 


42 




In the 


affective 


areas, the 


Title I 


program aimed 





lu inipruvfc pupils' attitudes and self-concepts. The'SelT- 
Appniisal 1 nventory (SAI), described under Research 
Design in this section, was used to monitor any change 
^ in pupils ol graces four through ^^•en. A i test of 

means between, the pretest and poCTtest for matched scores 
did not yield a signifiCdfit difference at the .05 level 
for any ol the four subtests (peer, family, school, and 
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general) or for the total (Table 8). Although this particular 
mstruiTient drtected no change in self-image or in attitude, 
the huccess of the Title I pupils in meeting the academic 
objectives suggests that self-concept might now improve 
.as a result of their academic success. 

TABLE 8 

COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST 
SCORES OF THE SELF APPRAISAL IN'a/ENTORY 





FOR TITLE 1 PUPILS* IN 






i.HADF.S FOUR THROUGH SEVEN 






Subtest 


Mean Score 
Pre Post 


t-ratio 


Peer 

Family 

Srh(Mil 

Gf^nerul 

Total 


10.2 12.2 
13.1 13.6 
n.9 13.3 
12.5 13.6 
47.7 52^7 


I .B« 
0.43 
1.02 
1 .20 
1.37 


♦Matched 


Scores Only . 




F Caret r Opportunities Program 





Must of the objectives definmd lor Career C^purtuniiics 
Program (COP) were based on comparisons to simalar 
measures taken in schools without COP aides. Evaluation 
of thps€^ objectives can.be found in Xhn 1972-73 fin^l 
report for that program. 



The objective which required pupils Uught by COP 
aides to increase achievement by one grade level annually 
was evaluated through the Title I program. As discussed 
under Part E of this section. Title I pupils in six of 
the seven grade levels assisted by COP aides increased 
their standardized reading scores by seven months or 
at a rate of one year's gain for each year of instruction. 
Therefore, at Scytt Elementary School. thia(iPbiective 
was met. 
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Anaiysis of Standardized Test Scores 

Behavioral objectives were not written for grades five through 
seven for evaluation in the school report. However, standardized 
test scores were available for those grades along with the sco*^s 
for grades one Uirough four. Various analyses and comparisons 
were made to indicate not only current standings but longitudinal 
progress as well. As the main focus of both the general and 
the oompensatory programs . reading was the subject area of 
analysis. 

The reading comprehension scores of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) for grades one through seven averaged from 1.3 
years to 3.3 years behind grade level placement or national 
norms. Higher grades generally scored further behind their 
grade placement. Disturbingly small differences were found 
between some of the succeeding grade levels: first grade scored 
five months higher than second grade, third grade was just 
two months lower than fourth grade, and the sixth grade was 
one month higher than the seventh grade. Comparing these 
scores to {Standardized scores of the three previous years, most 
grade levels have remained steady or have fallen (Table 9) . 
The second grade showed cause for special concern since, in 
the last two years, second grade achievement was lower than 
the saro6 group^s first grade achievement. The second grade 
teachers had exerted considerable effort in the teaching of reading 
For the past two years they have had to deal with an open cluster 
situation which was new to them and to the children, possibly 
contributing some detrimental effects. Another factor that should 
be given consideration is that the mean standardized test scores 
of the first grade were somewhat inflated by the exceptional 
performance of one class. However, the pupils did not perform, 
comparably in their second year to raise the overall mean for 
the second grade. 
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TABLE 9 



COMPARISON OF STANDARDIZED 
TEST SCORES* IN READING COMPREHENSION 
IN SPRING OF THREE SUCCESSIVE YEAFS 



Grade MAT 1970-71 MAT I'^JL'll ITBS 1 972-73 



. 1 1.6 1 .G 1.0 

2 1 . 1.4 1.4 

3 2.5 2.0 2.5 

4 3.4 3.0 2.7 

5 3.6 3.8 3.9 

6 . 4.2 3.8 4.4 

7 5.1 4.7 4.3 



* Includes all pupils who look the test each year. 

Since the pupils were loosely grouped by reading achievement 
within each grade level, the mean scores of each grade section 
were observed for differences and for their contribution to the 
mean. These scores for reading comprehension are listed in 
Table 10. Section numbejrs were assigned randomly within the 
grade level and do not correspond to achievement l6vel. Generally, 
^the scores verified the homogeneity of the groups, but in grades 
one and three there were sections that could not be differentiated. 
It was also discovered that in the fourth grade the lowest scoring 
section was actually regarded as the middle group in achievement. 
Recalling the behavioral objectives for that group, it was noted 
that they involved very basic skills generally mastered before 
the fourth grade. The principal noted that many pupils in that 
section of the fourth grade had considerable problems at home 
and poor self-concepts and attitudes toward school. Perhaps 
additional consideration should be given to the method of grouping 
to involve some of these affective factors. 
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TABLE 10 



\OWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS READING SCORES 
' l OR EACH SECTION OF EACH GRADE 



Grade 



Section 

One Two Three Four 



1 


1. 


4 


1, 


.4 


2.9 




2 


1 


,5 


1 


.3 


1.7 




3 


2, 


,5 


2. 


5 


3.1 




4 


3 


.5 


2 


.4 


2.9 




5 


3. 


.1 


4 


.9 


3.8 


3.5 


6 


4. 


.4 


4. 


.2 


4.8 




7 


5. 


.0 


4. 


1 







The scores of the ITBS are related to norms that are based 
on the "average" child. The socioeconomic background and past 
achievement records Of the Scott School pupils indicated that, 
in these aspects, they cannot be considered "average." In order 
to evaluate the pupils' achievement without penalizing them for 
these factors, their tests were compared not only to the scores 
of the "average" child, but also to scores that were predicted 
for them on the basis of their past achievement, socioeconomic 
status, attendance, mobility, and ttwr-j^upil-teacher ratio. This 
comparison yielded the predicted achievement index or the ratio 
of the predicted score to the actual score. An index of 98 or 
above was considered to be acceptable. Comparison to the average, 
or the national norm, yielded a national achievement index, with 
a score of 90 or above being acceptable. 

The results of the achievement study for Scott School are 
listed in Table 11. The third, fifth and sixth grades scored 
as predicted, showing predicted achievement indices of at least 
98 on the reading comprehension subtests of the ITBS , The 
fourth grade did not reach its predicted score but was only one 
month behind it. The indices for the second and seventh grades 
were very low and caused the average predicted achievement 
index for the school to be less than 98. The average national 
achievement index for reading was 60 » In other words. \he 
pupils scored sixty per cent of the national norm. 



TABLE 11 



PREDICTED ANa NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT INDICES 
THE IOWA T^STS OF BASIC SKILLS. APRIL 1973 



Grade Equivalent Score Summary Achievement Inc^ices 
National 

Grade Ai;tual Predicted Norm Predicted National 



Rfeading Test Data 



2 


1 . 


4 


1 . 


9 


2.7 


73 


51 


3 


2. 


5 


2. 


2 


3.8 


111 


66 


4 


2. 


7 


2. 


8 


4.7 


95 


57 


c 
D 


n 

3 . 


n 

a 


S . 


, / 


f> . 7 


104 


66 


b 




4 


4 . 




D . / 




65 


7 


4 . 


■i 


il 

4 . 


n 


7 . b 


DC 

ob 


3b 












A V r.r\Al»r. 




bU 












Mathematics Test Data 






2 


2. 


0 


2. 


0 


2.6 


98 


77 


3 


2 


.4 


2. 


4 


3.7 


100 


65 


4 


3, 


.0 


3, 


1 


4.7 


98 


64 




4. 


1 


4. 


0 


5.6 


101 


72 


6 


4. 


4 


4. 


8 


6.6 


91 


66 


7 


4 


. 9 


5 . 


• 


7.6 


91 


64 












AVERAGE 


96 


68 












Composite Test Data 






2 


1. 


6 


2, 


. 1 


2.6 


77 


6U 


3 


2 


.4 


2 


.4 


3.7 


99 


64 


4 


3 


. 1 


3 


.0 


4.7 


102 


66 


5 


4 


.0 


3 


.9 


5.7 


lOl 


70 


6 


4 


.2 


4 


.7 


6.7 


90 


63 


7 


4 


.8 


5 


.2 


7.6 


92 


63 



AVERAGE 93 64 
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In mathematics, the second through fifth grades scored as 
predicted » but the average predicted achievement index for the 
school was not within the acceptable range. Both the actual 
and the predicted scores were somewhat higher in mathematics 
than in reading « particularly in grades two and seven. None 
of the grades approached an acceptable level when relating the 
scores to the national norms . 

When the^:hievement indices formulas were applied to the 
cjmposite scores of the ITBS, grades three, four, and five had 
predicted achievement indices greater than 98. These are the 
same grades which were housed in self-contained units except 
for part of the fihh grade. Grades two, six and seven, which 
did not meet their predictions, utilized the cluster classrooms. 
Obviously, this factor did not account for all the difference but 
it is a factor worthy of consideration in future planning. 



XI. COST ANALYSIS 



Expenditures of both general and compensatory funds were 
calculated to determine the relationship between program costs 
and pupil achievement as measured by the predicted achievement 
index. From general funds, approximately $800 per pupil was 
spent for both salary and nonsalary expenses according to the 
General Funds Report of June 1973. In grades two through six 
where the Title I program operated, $75 per pupil was expended. 
Title ii contributed $5.00 per child for library books, bringing 
the total per pupil cost in compensatory funds to approximately 
$80. Compensatory funds data were taken from the Trust and 
Agency Report of June, 1973. Dividing the per pupil expen- 
ditures by the predicted achievement indices for each grade level 
from two through six yielded the cost per unit of the index, 
i.e., the amount of money expended for each child to achieve 
one unit of the predicted achievement index. The cost ranged 
iron) $7.85 to $10.39 for general funds and from $0.78 to $1.04 
for special funds. Since the per pupil cost was the same for 
every grade level, the difference in cOBt per unit of the index 
was the result of different predicted achievement indices. From 
this data, as presented in Table 12, the conclusion was drawn 
that expenditures seemed generally unrelated to pupil achievement 
as measured by the predicted achievement index . 
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BKT copy AVAIUBtf 



TARI.F 17 

AMALYSJS OF IIXPENDITIJHES OF GENtRAL AND COMPENSATOnV 
FUNDS AS HELATED TO THE PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT INDEX 



Grades 



Average Daily Attendance 
Per Pupil Cost 

A. Gcnuiij] Funds 

1 . Hegular 

a. S^iliiry 

b. Nonsulary 

c. Told J 

2 . CIP 

H. Salary 

b. Nonsalary 

c . Total 

3. Total Giineral Funds 

a. Salary 

b. Nonsalary 

c . Total 

U. Special Funds 

1. Title 1 

a. Salary 

b. Nonsa!ary 
c Total 

2. Title II 

a . Salary 
b Non salary 

c. Total 

3. Total Special Funds 

a. Salary 

b. Nonsatary 
t; . Tola I 

C. Total Per Pupil Cost* 

a . Salary 

b. Nonsalary 

c . Total 



$ 745 
$' flOQ 



$ 0- 
0- 

S -0- 

$ 745 
S 600 



$ 745 

60 

$ SQ5 



Predicted Achievetnent Index 

Cost Per Unit of Achievement Index 

A. General Funds I 

B. Special Funds 

C. Total $ 



First 



77 



Second 



72 



Third 



63 



F-ourth 



70 



Fifth 



59 



Sixth 



61 



Seventh Average 
44 



$ 


745 


$ 


745 




$ 


745 


$ 


745 




S 


745 




. $ 


745 


$ 


745 




t 


745 




55 




55 






55 




55 






55 






55 










55 


$" 


aoo 




QOO 




$ 


BOO 


$ 


BOO 




$' 


, 800 




$ 


800 


$~ 


800 




$ 


800 


$ 


0- 


$ 


0- 




$ 


-0- 


$ 


0- 




$ 


.tO- 




$ 


-0- 


$ 


-0- 




$ 


0- 




1 . - 




1 






1 




1 






1 






1 




1 






1 


e 
« 


I . 


e 
« 


t 

I 




* 


i 


* 

9 








1 




S 


1 


$ 


1 




$ 


1 


$ 


745 


$ 


745 




$ 


745 


$ 


745 




$ 


745 






745 


1 


745 




1 


*745 




56 




56 






56 




56 






• 56 






56 




56 






56 


• 


nn 1 


c 


ftn 1 

DU J 




c 


OCT 1 


- $ 


80 f 




s 


801 




s 


801 


$ 


601 




$ 


801 


s 


•'4 


$ 


74 




$ 


u 


$ 


74 




( 


74 




s 


74 


$ 


74 




S 


67 




1 




1 






1 




1 

1 






1 






J 




J 






1 


s 


75 


S 


75 




$ 


75 


s 


75 




$ 


75 




% 


75 


S 


•'5 




$ 


68 


s 


0- 


S 


0- 


• 


$ 


-0- 


$ 


-0- 




s 


-0- 




s 


-0- 


S 


-0- 




S 


,0- 




5 




5 






S 




5 






5 






5 




5 


/ 




5 


s 


5 




5 




% 


5 


1 


^5 




$" 


5 




1 


5 


1 


5 




1 


S 




74 


S 


74 




% 


74 


1 


74 




1 


74 




1 


74 


$ 


74 




1 


67 




6 




6 






€ 




6 






6 






6 




6 






6 




80 


$ 


60 




$ 


60 


1 


60 




1 


60 




$ 

• 


80 




60 




l' 


73 


% 


819 


$ 


819 




1 


619 


$ 


61^ 




$ 


819 




$ 


819 


( 


819 




1 


812 




61 




61 






61 




61 






61 






61 




€1 


/ 




U 


% 


680 


$ 


880 




$ 


660 


1 


680 




$ 


88Q 






630 


$ 


980 




1 


873 








77 






99 




102 






101 






90 




92 






94 


$ 




1 


10. 


39 


1 


8.09 


1 


7. 


85 


$ 


7. 


93 


1 


8.90 


$ 




70 


1 


8 








. 1. 


04 




0.81 




0. 


78 




0. 


79 




0.89 




0. 


67 




0. 


$ 




1 


11. 


43 


1 


B<90 


$ 


8 


63 


% 


8. 


72 


t 


^9.79 




9. 


57 


$ 


9. 



9.54 



'Costs are subject to rounding errors. 
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XII . CONCLUSIONS 



Data presented in Section X, Evaluation . prompted the following 
conclusions: 

A. Pupils of grades >one. two. and three made acceptable 
progress toward mastering pre reading skills as measured 
by Comprehensive Instructional Program (CIP) tests, 

Al through B4. 

B. Pupils of grades two and three did not master decoding 
skills as predicted by their teachers and measured by 

the C subtests of the Comprehensive Instructional Program 
(CIP) tests. 

C. In fourth grade classes where c^t^ were rivrUable most 
pupils fnet the behavioral objectives set by their teachers. 

D. The homogeneous grouping in grade lour was not always 
evident in test results or in the behavioral objectives. 

E. Pupil participants in the Title I program generally met 
the behavioral objective of a month's gain for each month 
of instruction in reading and word knowledge. 

F. The Self- Appraisal Inve^itory (SAI) indicate^ no change 
in self- concept of Title I participants in grades four 
through seven. 

G. The participation of Career Opportunities Program aides 

in the Title I program may have contributed to the achievement 
ol academic objectives by the Title I pupils. 

H. When accounting for past achievement, socioeconomic 
status, attendance, mobility, and pupil-teacher ratio, 
only pupils of grades three through six performed a|i 
predicted on the reading subtest of the lovJa Tests of 
Ba^ic Skills (ITBS) . 

I. When accounting for the aforementioned factors, pupils 
of grades two through five performed as expected on 
the mathematics sublesls of the ITBS . 
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J. Test data for the past three years showed that achievement 
by grade level had generally remained at the same level 
except in grades two, four and seven where mean scores 
have fallen by four, seven, and eight months respectively. 

K. The existence of the Comprehensive Instructional Program 
in the primary grades for the past three years has done 
httle to improve the reading competencies oi the pupils 
in Scott Elementary School. 

L. None of the grades produced mean scores in reading 
or in mathematics that were acceptable in relation to 
national norms . 

The expenditure of funds in both the general and the 
compensatory programs did not correlate significantly 
with the achievenient of pupUs as measured by the predicted 
achievement index. 



mi . RECOMMENDATIONS 



\ 

The following recomn]|endations were made* in view of the 
data and observations recorded in this report, as suggestions 
which mAy contribute to the efforts of the faculty and the overall 
goals of the program. 

A. If possible, money should be expended next year to purchase 
all of the remaining levels of the reading series which 
will serve as the basal text for all grades. 



B. Instruments used for placement of pupils in achievement 
levels should be uniform for the general and the compensatory 
programs . 

C. More stress should be put on reading readiness skills 
at the kindergarten level. Evaluation of the primary 
grades should include the kindergarten teacher so she 
can become aware of where the weaknesses lie. 

D. In addition to class and ginde-level objectives, the faculty 
should set school-wide objectives that promote unity and 
cooperation among the staff. 



E. Efforts should be made to improve communication between 
the Title I staff and the classroom teachers so that a 
sense of "team effort" will prevail. 

The principal and the faculty are further encouraged to follow 
through with their own recently devised plans to better coordinate 
the resource and compensatory facilities such as the Title I program, 
the EMR resource room, and the Communication Skills Laboratory, 
and ta coordinate the entire reading program through designated 
members of the faculty. Their willingness to make organizational 
and operational changes demonstrates a cc»nmendable concern 
for children and their education. 
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